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What a sublime doctrine it is, that goodness 
cherished now is eternal life already entered on. + 
CHANNING. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PLEASANT PATHS. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


PLEASANT paths of hope I’ve found * 
- Where well-wishers rally; 
Flowers of hope grow all around 
Fragrant hill and valley. 
Look and see—I’m sure you’ll find 
Faith is true, and hope is kind, 


Doubt shall never hold the land, 
Doubt is never master. 

Chaff may fall from out his hand, 
Weeds grow fast and faster; 

But, with patience and with song, 

Hope, the sower, fares along. 


Hope shall some day winnow out 
All that’s worth the keeping; 
Then we'll see the work of Doubt 
Scattered in the reaping. 
Come, through sunny fields let’s go— 
Pleasant paths of hope I know. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE POET SCHILLER. 


BY WILLIAM H. BRANIGAN, 


HERE is no better beloved or more uni- 
versally popular poet of German litera- 
ture, not excepting the immortal Goethe 

himself, than the poet Schiller. The one hun- 
dredth anniversary of his death, May 9, 1905, 
for the celebration of which extensive prepara- 
tions are being made, awakens new interest in 
his life and works, 

Johann Christoph Friedrich von Schiller was 
born in Marbach, Wurtemberg, November 10, 
1759. He was the second of six children, and 
the only boy. His father, having distinguished 
himself in the army, was retired by the Duke of 
Wurtemberg with the rank of a captain, and 
retained in his private service. 

Schiller from early childhood wanted to be- 
come a clergyman,—a desire which was strength- 
ened not only by the approval of his parents, 
but even more through the influence of his first 
teacher, the Rev. Philip Moser, the village pastor. 
Unfortunately, however, for these fondly 
cherished hopes the Duke of Wurtemberg, 
whose word was law in the Schiller household, 
had different plans for him. He was com- 
pelled to enter a military academy which the 
duke had founded, where, under the severe 
discipline of an institution which suppressed 
all individuality, he passed the remaining years 
of his minority, 

It was amid these harrowing conditions that 
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SCHILLER. 
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Schiller’s art developed. Here he finished his 
first drama, ‘‘The Robbers,’’ when he was nine- 
teen. Its publication created a profound sen- 
sation in Germany. It was soon put on the 
stage at Mannheim, where Schiller went secretly 
to witness its performance,—an act whieh dis- 
pleased the duke and caused his arrest and 
humiliation. Not long after the poet fled from 
Stuttgart, determined to escape forever from 
his royal persecutor. 

For some time Schiller led an unsettled life, 
going from place to place under assumed names, 
and receiving pecuniary assistance from friends, 
while continuing his literary pursuits. During 
this period two more plays, “‘ Fiesco”’ and ‘‘ Love 
and Intrigue,” were written. An appointment 
to the position of poet in the theatre at Mann- 


heim in 1783 marks the beginning of a more 
prosperous era in his worldly affairs. From 
this time he was distinctively a man of letters, 
In 1790, having resided meanwhile at Leipsic, 
Dresden, and Weimar, at which last place he 
made the acquaintance of Goethe, he settled at 
Jena as professor of history in the university. 
Schiller had long cherished visions of domestic 
happiness, which were now realized by his 
marriage with Fraulein Lengefeld. Of this 
union four children were born, two sons and 
two daughters, the youngest of whom, Emilie, 
was only a few months old when the poet died. 
Schiller’s figure was tall and slight. Toward 
the end of his life his weakened frame was bent 
by suffering. His portraits are said to convey 
an excellent likeness of his features. In his 
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tastes and habits he was plain and unassuming. 
Modesty and simplicity were conspicuous traits 
of his. character and conduct. He was thor- 
oughly sincere and affectionate, possessed great 
patience and perseverance, and had the capacity 
for severe, painstaking toil. While he loved 
the approbation of his fellowmen, he shunned 
their adulation. Aside from his intense de- 
votion to his art, he found the chief pleasures 
of life at his own fireside in the society of his 
family and a few congenial friends. With many 
of the noblest gifts of mind and heart, ‘‘Schiller,”’ 
as Carlyle says of him, ‘‘gives a fine example of 
the German character. He has all its good 
qualities in a high degree, with very few of its 
defects.” 

When we turn to Schiller’s writings, we are 
impressed by the versatility of his literary ac- 
complishments. Not only was he a poet and 
dramatist, but he used his pen with equal fa- 
cility and success in widely different fields of 
prose. As a historian he has given us the 
“‘Thirty Years’ War’ and the ‘‘Revolt of the 
Netherlands’’; as a philosopher, ‘‘ Letters on the 
Aisthetic Culture of Man” and numerous essays; 
as novelist, ““‘The Ghost-seer.’”’ Every subject 
that his genius touched it illuminated. 

The keynote to all of Schiller’s writings is 
the magic word “freedom.” From the first 
impassioned outburst of youth against the ar- 


tificial restraints of the social conditions of his’ 


age, which found explosive utterance in ‘The 
Robbers,” through all the dramas and poems of 
his later life this clarion call to liberty in the 
name of humanity rings loud and clear. 

Schiller’s acquaintance with Goethe, which 
from mutual dislike on the occasion of their first 
meeting developed gradually into an ideal 
friendship of kindred spirits, was productive of 
great fruitfulness. During those years—the 
last ten of Schiller’s life—many of his best 
works were given to the world. These include 
“Wallenstein,” ‘Mary Stuart,’ ‘Maid of 
Orleans,” ‘‘ Bride of Messina,” ‘‘William Tell,” 
and, among the poems, the celebrated “Song of 
the Bell.” 

Of the dramas “‘ Wallenstein” is, on the whole, 
perhaps, the masterpiece. Its chief fault as a 
play lies in its prolixity. “William Tell” is de- 
servedly more popular, and breathes its author’s 
intense love of nature and of human freedom 
in every line. ‘The Robbers” has been called 
the enfant terrible. But, though crudely con- 
structed and immature in thought, it is a re- 
markable achievement for a youth, and by its 
very audacity captivates the reader. 

No less than in his dramas and more ambitious 
writings the genius of Schiller is revealed in 
many of his minor poems, which are very beau- 
tiful. Some of the best’ known are “The Divi 
sion of the Earth,” “Words of Faith,” “Hope,” 
“The Ideal,” and ‘‘Life.’” In all of these, as 
their titles indicate, the moral element predomi- 
nates. Faith, hope, freedom, immortality ,—it 
was for the inculcation of these ideals that 
Schiller lived and died, and it is the noble 
teaching of these noblest sentiments of the 
human heart that has secured for him enduring 
fame. 


EVER was a sincere thought utterly 
lost. Never a magnanimity fell to the 
ground, but there is some heart to 


greet and accept it unexpectedly. 
EMERSON. 


The mystery of the Bible should teach us, at 
one and the same time, our nothingness and our 
greatness, producing humility and animating 
hopes. Henry MELvi.un, 


A SECRET. 


Dear old Mother Apple-tree 

Told a secret once to me, 

As I lay beneath her shade, 

While the May wind round me played, 
Tossing down, with fingers light, 
Dainty petals, pink and white. 


Then old Mother Apple-tree 
Whispered softly down to me, 
“These are nature’s fairy notes; 
Every one that downward floats 
Does a written promise hold, 
Which her Autumn pays in gold.” 


Mira CLARKE Parsons, in Child-Garden. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HISTORY OF COFFEE, 


BY JENNIE VICKERY. 


UNNING, yet vain, are the fables devised 
by Arabians to prove that the coffee- 
tree was indigenous to their boot-shaped 

peninsula; for the highest authorities assert 
that Mother Nature set the very first of these 
invaluable trees in the mountain regions of 
Southern Abyssinia where it has been imme- 
morially cultivated, and where it grows every- 
where wild in the forests. 

The second nation making use of coffee as 
a drink was the Persian, and that as long ago 
as 875 a.p. So great was their gusto for it 
that they fondly aver it was invented by the 
archangel Gabriel for the restoration of Mo- 
hammed’s health, which it immediately ef- 
fected. 

The Arabs began the cultivation of coffee 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
All authorities now ascribe its introduction 
to them to Gemalleddin, mufti, or official ex- 
pounder, of Mohammedan law, of Aden in 
Arabia Felix. He had become acquainted 
with it upon one of his visits to Persia, and 
noticed that its use produced wakefulness, 
helped torpidity, and gave the body elasticity. 
He, therefore, introduced the custom of coffee- 
drinking on his return home. 

The use of coffee finally became so common 
among all sorts and conditions of Arabians that 
even the fakirs—begging monks—drank , it 
in the mosques, the liquor being ladled out to 
them by the superior from great, red, earthen- 
ware vases, while they were chanting the Lord’s 
praises and their prayers. 

Gemalleddin died in 1459 a.p. The use of 
coffee soon spread throughout all Arabia. Pub- 
lic coffee-houses were numerously established. 
Men came thither to drink coffee and also to 
play chess, a game in which Arabs excel. Poets 
came there to recite their verses, deriving more 
inspiration from the steaming cup. Then 
an exceedingly despotic government, it tol- 
erated these establishments. It is said the 
Arabs never drink this delightful beverage, 
even down to this day, without expressing the 
hope that Gemalleddin has a high seat in heaven 
as a reward for this, his great gift to humanity— 
the coffee habit. 

From Arabia the use of coffee passed over 
to Egypt about 1605 a.p., and from thence to 
Greece and Syria. 

In 1554 a.p. two Syrians came to Turkey’ 8 
capital, Constantinople, 
a coffee-house that very soon became the fa- 
vorite fad, particularly of people of rank and 
learning. Thus they came to be called the 
schools of learning. 

Indeed so strongly did this new beverage 


where both opened 


appeal to Turkish palates, its use speedily 
led to its abuse. To such excess was it carried, 
the priests solemnly complained that, while 
these coffee-houses, whose numbers had rap- 
idly increased, were crowded, the mosques 
were deserted. The mufti, therefore, prohib- 
ited both the sale and the manufacture of coffee. 
This prohibition, like some of our own liquor 
laws, not ‘‘prohibiting,” the sale of coffee was 
taxed, the government obtaining a considera- 
ble revenue thereby. 

The consumption of coffee is simply enormous 


in Turkey. This fact is accounted for by the 


strict and successfully enforced prohibition 
of the Moslem religion against the use of wine 
and all alcoholic drinks. So necessary is coffee 
deemed by the “‘unspeakable Turk,” it is said, 
though perhaps incorrectly, that the refusal 
to supply a reasonable quantity of this fra- 
grant bean to a wife is deemed legal ground 
for a divorce. 

The first people of Western Europe to use 
coffee was probably the Venetians, one Peter 
de la Valle, an Italian traveller, having in 
1615 carried some home with him from Con- 
stantinople. 

In 1671 the first coffee-house in France was, 
established in Marseilles. 

Later on the Turkish ambassador to France 
introduced coffee into Paris: It had many 
opposers at first, and many predicted its use 
would pass away entirely. 

Suddenly it took on speed, and a legionary 
number of coffee-houses were opened, rivalling 
each other in luxurious fittings. Hither people 
flocked with the twofold purpose of hearing the . 
day’s news and sipping coffee. ‘Titled ladies 
stopped their coaches before these Parisian 
coffee-houses and drank the popular beverage 
from silver cups. The invention of newspapers 
and gazettes is ascribed to the introduction 
of coffee into France. 

In that invaluable -work (a perfect epitome 
of English life in that far-off time), John Eve- 
lyn’s Diary, under date of May, 10, 1637 a.p., 
he says: 

“‘There came to my college [Oxford] one 
Nathaniel Carnopios out of Greece.... He 
was the first I ever saw drink coffee, which 
custom came not into England till thirty years 
after.’’ 

True it is, coffee-drinking did not become 
general in ‘Merrie England’’ till 1667, Eve- 
lyn’s date, yet the first coffee-house in London 
was set up in 1652 by a Greek named Pasquet. 
This Greek, who was an adept in coffee-making, 
was the servant of an English merchant named 
Edwards, who had obtained some coffee in 
Smyrna, and who was so overwhelmed with 
visitors to taste this new beverage that, to rid. 
himself of them, established this servant in 
a coffee-house. 

By 1660 fourpence duty was laid upon every 
gallon of coffee made and sold. 

In 1675 Charles II. vainly tried to close the 
coffee-houses, by then become numerous, 
claiming they were become hot-beds of sedi- 
tion and disorder. 

The history of the most famous of these old 
London coffee-houses (now mostly become 
taverns and chop-houses), described in the 
somewhat grandiose language of that day 
as having been “‘signalized for many years 
as the emporium of wit, the seat of criticism, 
and the standard of taste,” makes delightful 
reading. For it not only mirrors the manners 
and customs of that time, but is starred through- 
out with the names of those radiant lumi- 
naries who were honored in their generation _ 
and: the glory of their day, thereby making 
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them and their peculiarities as familiar to us 
as household words. 

There was 
house,” made celebrated by the daily presence 
of Dryden, then the undisputed king and law- 
giver of English literature, described by Pope 
as a ‘‘plump man, with a down look”’ and to 
have a pinch from whose snuff-box. wits and 
beaux thought a great honor,” 

There was ‘‘Button’s,” too, where the lead- 
ing company, particularly that pair of polished 
writers, Addison and Steele, met in large flaxen 
wigs; ‘““Tom’s,’”’ made famous through the pat- 
ronage of Samuel Johnson and that greatest 
of English actors, David Garrick, also by that 
of the great painter, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
“‘with his spectacles on his nose, his trumpet 
always in his ear, and his silver snuff-box ever 
in his hand”; ‘‘Garraway’s,’’ where tea was 
first sold'in England; and the chief resort in the 
time of the South Sea Bubble; “‘Lloyd’s,”’ since 
become the head centre for shipping news; 
and scores upon scores of others equally fa- 
mous, of which lack of space forbids the naming. 

In 1719 the mayor of Amsterdam, Holland, 
sent a coffee-seedling whose parent tree had 
been brought from Mocha to Batavia as a pres- 
ent to Louis XIV. of France. This historical 
seedling was cultivated in the Botanical Garden 
of Paris by the celebrated botanist,\M. de 
Jussieu, and from it sprang nearly all the 
coffee-trees now cultivated in this the western 
hemisphere. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BOYS’. REVENGE. 
BY LOUISE W. DANIELSON. 


GROUP of boys were sauntering home 
from school, talking and laughing. Tom 
was swinging a very battered arithme- 

tic from a long strap, with utter disregard as 
to who or what might be in its way. Jack was 
busy in a vain attempt to roll his dinner-pail 
in a straight path in front of him. Bob and 
Jim were engaged in an earnest discussion of 
the merits of their respective knives, which 
they were trying to swap, while little Joe, a 
delicate boy of six, brought up the rear in a 
cloud of dust made by digging his small toes 
into the dirt at each step. 

They had just reached ‘Old Man Moses’” 
orchard, where apples hung temptingly just 
out of reach from the road. ; 

“Mean old thing!” said Jim. ‘He cut off 
three limbs this spring that hung down so low 
he was ’fraid we could reach them.” 

Old Moses Swett was, perhaps, the man most 
thoroughly hated by the boys in all Farmville. 
He was what the Yankee farmer described as 
“tight as the bark of a tree.” If he could beat 
a man down a cent, he was sure to do it. He 
kept a strict lookout for the boys, whom he 
regarded as his natural enemies, and especially 
guarded his fine orchard against them. 

Now all the boys had plenty of good apples 
at home, and seldom troubled any of the other 
farmers; but, as “Old Man Mose,” as they 
called him, seemed to distrust them, they re- 
garded him as their rightful prey, and a hard 
life they led him, and few were the plans to 
outwit him that they did ‘not think of. 

To-day, however, they were walking by 
peaceably enough when out rushed what seemed 
like a small whirlwind, and began to butt right 
and left. Taken unawares, the boys scattered, 
all but Joe, who had fallen some distance be- 
hind; and he got the full force of the goat’s 
attack. He fell down and rolled over in the 
dust, yelling for help, and might have been seri- 


“Will’s,’ the ‘Wits’ Coffee- 


ously hurt if the goat had not suddenly spied 
Jack’s bright dinner-pail and made a charge 
upon it, giving Joe time to pick himself up and 
run home, his face so covered with blood, dirt, 
and tears together that it could hardly be rec- 
ognized. 

Every day after this the goat ran out when 
they passed the Swett farm. The boys tried 
all sorts of ways to frighten him off; but he 
belonged to a fighting breed, and only grew 
more fierce. The boys asked Mr. Swett most 
politely to keep the animal tied; but he only 
replied, ‘‘Wal, I guess if your pas kin let you 
run loose, I kin my goat.’ 

What should they do? Flesh and blood 
could stand it no longer. Various plans for 
‘sittin’ even with Old Mose” were suggested. 
Finally one met with general approval, and the 
next dark night was set for its carrying out. 

“Old Mose” tied the goat up at supper-time 
to the corner of the barn farthest from the 
kitchen, To this place six figures might be 
seen stealthily approaching on the night ap- 
pointed just as Mr. and Mrs. Swett sat down 
to supper in the early October twilight. By 
making a bold rush all at once, and tying a 
cloth over the animal’s mouth so that he could 
not, bleat, they managed to unloose him with- 
out too much noise. Farmer Swett and his 
wife were both deaf. It was a harder matter 
to drag the unwilling and much bewildered 
goat round to the front of the house; but they 
succeeded at last, tied him by a short tether 
to the door-knob, pulled off the gag, and ran 
and hid behind the stone wall on the other side 
of the road to wait results. 

They didn’t have to wait long. The goat 
did not enjoy his new quarters, and after the 
manner of his kind began to butt against the 
door. ‘Old Mose,” thinking some one was 
knocking, called ‘‘Come in.” No response, 
but a more determined knock. 

“Come in, can’t yer?” he yelled. Still the 
knocking continued. 

““Seems to me you're mighty. particular, but 
I s’pose I kin come and let yer in.” 

The boys held their breath. Steps were 
coming along the hall, and there was a glimmer 
of a light. The goat beat against the door with 
all his force. 

““Lawdy, don’t break my door down,” and 
the old mian turned the knob. 

Then there was confusion. The angry goat 
rushed in, knocking the lamp out of Moses’ 
hand, and nearly tipping him over. Cries of 
“Tawdy, lawdy,’’ were heard, and last, ‘It’s 
them pesky boys.” This was their signal. One 
by one they glided away down the dark road 
toward home, trying to frame excuses for being 
late to supper. 

-“Old Mose”? never told of the episode, and of 
course the boys did not; but they passed un- 
molested on their way to school, and the goat 
was never seen again. 


Little minds are tamed and subdued by mis- 
fortunes; but great minds rise above them. 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 


OUR BEST FRIENDS. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is authority 
Ae for the statement that ‘‘in the long run 
the most unpleasant truth is a safer com- 
panion than a pleasant falsehood.” . We like to 
be deceived about some things. That is the 
trouble. We like to be assured that wrong is 
clever and right is dull. We like praise that we 
have not deserved. But the President i8 right. 
Such pleasant company is bad, bitter com- 
pany in the end always. 


+ 


MAIDEN MAY. 


Tue maiden May, all fresh and fair, 
Comes smiling coyly from the south, 
With apple-blossoms in her hair 
And mossy rosebuds in her mouth. 


The birds with song her coming greet, 

The tulips wave their banners wide, 
While o’er her path the lilac sweet 

Pours “‘love’s young dream”? in flowing tide. 


The children hail her from afar, 
And clap their tiny hands in glee, 
As blushing bud or blossom star 
She hangs on every shrub and tree. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HARVEY’S BIBLE. 


BY HARRIET CARYL COX, 


ARVEY lay in his bed and tossed rest- 
H lessly. He was tired, and he wanted 
to go to sleep; but there were distant 
rumbles of thunder and faint flashes of light, 
and he knew there was going to be a storm. 
Not that he minded the storm. No, indeed! 
Harvey was a sensible little boy, and he knew 
that God would take care of him in a great 
thunder storm just as well as in the beautiful- 
bright sunshine, where no one ever thought of 


‘ being afraid. 


But just when Harvey thought he was going 
to sleep, and things grew kind of drowsy and 
queer, and the figures on the wall-paper all 
began to run into each other, then there would 
be a crash of thunder; and each crash came 
nearer and just wouldn’t let him go to sleep. 

Little Anna was beginning to wake up, too. 
Harvey wished that she might sleep through the 
storm, because she was a very little girl, and 
the noise and bright lightning might make her 
afraid. 

Just then there was an awful crash, and Anna 
started up with a cry. 

“Come, little folks, come into auntie’s room,”’ 
came a voice from the hallway. And kind Aunt 
Martha stood there, lamp in hand. 

“You come in and stay with me. There is 
lots of room in my nice big bed, and we'll tell 
stories.” 

That was lovely, and they both jumped out 
of their beds and ran barefooted across the hall. 
Aunt Martha was a pretty nice sort of an auntie 
to have. 

She was in the middle of a most exciting story 
about when she was a little girl and went to 
school, and a great big black dog that came visit- 
ing the school one day. Harvey suddenly gave 
a little start. Then he jumped from the bed, 
crying, ‘‘Just wait a minute, auntie, won’t you, 
please?”’ and dashed off into his own room. 

It wasn’t a minute before he was back again. 

“T forgot this,’ he said And they saw that 
he had his Bible clasped close in his arms. 

“Why, what do you want that for?” Aunt 
Martha asked. 

“Why, don’t you know?” said Harvey, 
“Don’t you know I always have it under my 
pillow? I like to feel it there. It is sort of 
company, just as if a piece of God Himself was 
there, and it’s real nice.” 

“Tf ’m going to stay in here I shall miss it 
you see.” And he tucked his beloved Bible 
under his pillow and nestled down to hear the 
rest of auntie’s story. 

But he was a sleepy little boy, and soon he 
was fast asleep, one hand tucked under the pillow 
where he could feel his precious Bible. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A GREEN COMPANY. 


BY ELEA F. MOSBY. 


Deep in the woodland glen 

The earth is white. with snow, 
And by the frozen brook, 

With cowled heads, bending low, 
As if in prayer devout, 

With mantles white and straight, 
Like monks in silent row, 

The ferns of winter wait! 


Deep in the woodland glen 

The old earth wakes from sleep; 
The brooks with laugh and song 
Spring down from steep to steep. 
A gallant band of knights, 

With pennons floating free, 

Stand where the white monks stood, 
A brave Green Company! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LIFE OF A CHINESE BABY. 
BY KATE LAWRENCE. 
Part I, 


OU might not have thought that 
he was a very pretty baby. I am 
sure, however, you would have 

said that he was “‘too cute for anything”’ 
if you had seen him when he was three 
days old, with his yellow skin, looking 
rather red just then. His eyes were like 
little narrow slits in his forehead, but 
were real black eyes, which, when he 
opened them at all,—and he was as fond 
of sleep as our babies are at that age,— 
twinkled like little black stars. His tiny 
head was covered with a down which 
resembled black plush, which, however, 
would not be allowed to stay on it long. 

I said “when he was three days old,” 
because the third day is a very important , 
one in the life of a Chinese baby. Little 
Ah Fun, as he was afterward named;was 
to have his first bath. I suppose he had 
been washed before that; but now for the 
first time he is put into a tub and washed 
all over, while a number of friends and 
relatives, who have been invited for the 
important occasion, look on with rapt 
interest. 

Little Ah Fun wailed at the highest pitch of 
his tiny voice, and struck out with fists and 
toes, Just as.our babies do; but this was a part 
of the fun. 

“Tsn’t he puny?” asked grandma, as she 
watched him proudly. “He is very weak and 
spindling, isn’t he?” though she secretly thought 
he was just the opposite of all this. In China 
you must never praise anything that belongs 
to your own family, not even your son’s baby, 
however you may admire him in your heart. 

The Chinese are a very polite people, and do 
not seem to have learned that sincerity is the 
‘basis of all true politeness. 
ever, assured her that he was very strong for 
his, age, that they had never seen a baby kick 
and struggle so. They would have said the 
same thing if it had been quite otherwise; but, 
in this case, the compliment was sincere, for 
Ah Fun was a lusty little fellow. 

The Chinese have idols, you know, and some 
of their gods are supposed to be very fierce and 
revengeful. It is considered important to 
please them. So on this occasion sacrifices 
ane prayers are made to the goddess of chil- 

ren, 


The guests, how- ~ 


NEXT SUMMER. 


Little Ah Fun was held in front of an altar, 
on which were lighted candles and images of 
the gods; and his tiny hands were held out to 
them, as if imploring mercy and protection. 

Neither at this or at any of the baby festivals 
does the mother mingle with the guests. 
remains always in her own apartments and 
watches all that goes on through a pin-hole in 
the paper- screen, which forms the partition 
wall in a Chinese dwelling. Now comes a most 
important ceremony, not on any account to be 
omitted. The baby’s wrists were tied with little 
red cords. This, it is believed, will keep him 
from growing up wilful and disobedient. 

I heard of a Chinaman who said, when some 
one tried to convince him that this custom was 
foolish and useless, ‘‘But you do not tie the 
wrists of your children, and just see how wilful 
they are, much more so than ours.”” 

Ah! I am afraid foreigners tell their children 
sad stories about ours, if they do not think 
their example is too bad to be talked about at 
all. 

Buf to return to Ah Fun. He is given back 
to his mother. Then grandma, the father’s 
mother,—for a married woman in China is 


She ~ 


always expected to live with her mother-in-law, 
—invites the guests to a grand feast, at which 
various Chinese dainties are set forth. Many 
are the good wishes expressed for the dear baby, 
and many the prophecies that he will grow up 
to be a wonderful man. The guests depart, 
and the first of the baby festivals is over. 


When little Ah Fun was a month old, there - 


was a still more important festival in his honor. 
This time there is a much larger company than 
at his first bath, and the preparations are still 
more elaborate. To-day all his beautiful baby 
hair must be shaved off except one little spot 
that is to form the basis of his future ‘‘pigtail.” 


Would you not think it ‘too bad” to have - 


your baby’s lovely hair treated in that way? 
But the Chinese think that bald heads are much 
handsomer than hairy ones. 


The Chinese are our antipodes in manners 


and customs, just as they are in geography, 
and do everything in a manner that seems to 
be upside down and backward. If you look 
on the map of the world, or, still better, on a 
globe, you will see that their feet point just 
opposite to ours, and their heads,—well, their 
heads point up to the sky just as ours do, But 
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I confess, it is hard to realize that they are not 
pointing downward. 

Instead of priding themselves, as we do, upon 
their progress, and always trying to improve 

' upon the past, they still use the same awkward 
tools and furniture that their ancestors did thou- 
sands of years ago, still wear the same dress 
and have the same manners, customs, and ideas; 
and it would be considered an affront to their 
ancestors to change them. 

Little Ah Fun must be treated in the same 
way that his fiftieth great-great-grandfather was. 
Again he is held in front of the altar, and this 
time he held out his own little hands to the 
goddess,—or was it to the bright candles? The 
guests choose to consider it a sign of a devout 
disposition. 

When Ah Fun was four months old, what 
seems to us to be the funniest ceremony of all 
took place. Again the house is opened, and 
guests assemble to do him honor. The mother 
is, of course, invisible. From time to time a 
rustling of silk, a whisper, or a subdued laugh 
is heard from behind the screen, which tells 
the guests that she and her attendants are 
peeping and listening to all that goes on. 

The father brings little Ah Fun out into the 

_ guest hall; and for the first time in his short 
life the baby is put into a chair; and, the funny 
part of it is, that the chair is smeared all over 
with a sticky paste. 

Poor little Fun! He had borne a good deal, 
but this was really toomuch. At first he seemed 
rather to like the feeling of independence. It 
was a hot day, and the cool bamboo chair was 
a relief from the lap of his hot nurse, with her 
hot and not overclean garments. 

But soon his little back began to ache. He 
got tired of sitting still, and put out his little 
arms to be taken up. But no! His grand- 
mother only smiled and shook her head. His 
father looked on smiling, but resolute. 

Little Ah coaxed and scolded, but all to no 
purpose; for the guests only looked on laughing. 
He tried to slip off the chair to the floor, prob- 
ably intending to creep back to his mother; but 
the sticky paste held him fast. At last he broke 
into that pitiful wail which goes to the heart of a 
mother in every country under the sun.. 

“He is not strong enough!”’ was heard in a 
loud whisper. ‘“‘I wish I might take him.” 


(To be continued.) 


TWO LITTLE BROOKS. 


‘¢P’m tired!”’ So pouted a wee, selfish brooklet 
“Of giving my water away; 
If I should keep on with this giving and giving, 
I’d have none myself some day.” 


So it hoarded it up. Soon hushed was its 
singing, 
A green, slimy pool it became; 
No birds stopped to dip in its ill-smelling 
waters— ; 
You never would guess it the same. 


But a wise little brook near by in the meadow 
Went murmuring gladly away, 
“The more I bestow, the more room for receiving 
Is given to me each day.” 
ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


ISS FANNY CROSBY, the author of 
so many hymns, is now eighty years 
of age and totally blind, but still at 

work. She has written more than five thousand 


hymns. «© 


WEO' LS. ET? 
(See Story.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHEN GRANDMA WENT TO SCHOOL. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


HAY a dear little girl! Who isit, grand- 
ma? 
That is a picture of myself when I 
was ten years old. 

Where are you going? 

I am going to school. 

What is that under your arm? 

It isaslate. In my day we had little paper. 
We wrote our spelling on our slates. We did 
our sums on our slates, too. Sometimes we 
made pictures. 

What is in your bag, grandma? 

My sewing, child. You could not guess 
what it is. It is a fine linen shirt for my father. 

He said he would give a gold piece to the 
child who made the best shirt. 

I am trying very hard. I want not only the 
gold piece, but I want to please my father. 

Both of my older sisters are trying, too. 

I have my umbrella in my right hand. I 
am very fond of that umbrella. 

It was my mother’s when she was a little 
girl. It is dark green with a black handle. 
There is a silver knob on the end of the handle. 

Mother let me take it now and then. 

One day she said, ‘‘Priscilla, you shall have 
this umbrella when you can make good bread.” 

You may be sure I tried hard. I got my 
umbrella the day I was ten. 

My coat is dark green, too. It is made from 
a long cloth cape of my father’s, 


He rode horseback 
In cold nights he 


Father was a doctor. 
many miles each week. 
often wore this cape. 

Mother cut and made my cloak. She lined 
it with satin from an old dress of her own. 

Do you see the fur? 

My own grandma had had a big muff. My 
mother cut the fur in strips for my coat. 

You little girls buy your coats ready made. 
I do not think they ever could make you as 
happy as this coat made me. 

My black silk bonnet is very warm. Dear 
mother made that also, and put in the little 
frill. 

Grandma knit my black mittens and stock- 
ings. Uncle John made my little shoes. 

Tell us about your school, grandma dear. 

It was a girl’s school. Miss Debby Price was 
the teacher. When I was four years old, I 
went to a Dame School. Dame means a lady 
who is not young. Both boys and girls went 
to her. 

There was a bed in the back of the room. If 
a child fell asleep, it was put on the bed. We 
first learned our letters and to count. The girls 
learned to sew over-and-over. 

When I was seven, I was sent to Miss White’s 
School for Young Ladies. I could read easy 
words and write a little. I could spell very 
well. I could sew seams and patchwork. 

At Miss White’s school I went on with read- 
ing, spelling, and writing. I learned how to 
do sums, and began geography and grammar. 
I learned to hem and knit and began my sampler. 

What is a “‘sampler,’”’ grandma? 

Mine hangs by my bed in a black frame. 
Have you not seen it? 

Oh, that funny thing with all the letters on 
it and the pictures? 

Yes, I made all the letters in silk with my 
needle. You will also find the figures and the 
date when it was done. 

Didn’t it take you a long time? 

Yes, child, I was at work over a year. When 
the letters were done, I made the pictures and 
the wreath of flowers around the edge. 

Did you have good times at recess? 

Yes, we ran about and played games as chil- 
dren do now. We had few books and toys, 
but we were busy and happy. 

Miss Debby was very strict, but kind to us. 
After all, I think we were as happy as children 
are to-day with all their toys and good times. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE TALE OF THE JARS. 


BY ANNA E. JACOBS. 


‘“c HEY are going to have a children’s 
party here to-day,” said the can of 
peaches to the can of cherries one 

morning. 

“How did you know that, I should like to 
know?” 

“‘T heard the children talk of it right through 
the cellar window here. You must have been 
asleep at the time, I guess.” 

« “They will want some of us, I suppose,” said 

the can of cherries, turning pink cheeks toward 

her companions. ‘TI have been here since early 
fall, and not even had my label turned around 
to the light. It’s here all right, though; for 

Molly put it there herself with some kind of 

sticky stuff.” 

“Hear the footsteps overhead,” said the 
peaches. “They are arranging the dining- 
room for the party. It’s to be a pink and white 
tea. How I wish I could see it all! but I shall 
later. I think they are going to take me. My 
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crop was unusually fine last year, plump and 
large. Every one in town was after me, and 
people paid a large price to get such delicious 
things as I.” 

The cherries bravely swallowed a tear, and 
smiled a reply. 

“There are the quinces turning a listening 
ear. No chance for them; for children never 
like quinces, you know,” said the’peaches again, 
contentedly. 

“T don’t care. Old people appreciate us,’ 
called the quinces across the swinging shelf, on 
which they all stood, ‘‘and I am happy to say 
that I have no light green scum on my head.” 

The peaches foamed slightly at the mouth 
at these words, and muttered, ‘‘What differ- 
ence does that make? It all comes off easily 
when my cap is taken off.” 

‘Unless it is too deep,” said the quinces, 
savagely. 

“There, there, let’s not quarrel. Here come 
the children to choose which of us they wish for 
their tea, I think; but I hope they will take 
one of you, because you are both lovely with 
whipped cream or made into a pudding. Be- 
sides, I have stones in my interior, and those 
might bother the children,” laughed the can of 
cherries good naturedly, bobbing up and down 
at the jarring of the stairs, as {the little folk 
descended. 

“Oh, my, look!” cried “Dorothy. ‘There 
are only a few of the preserves left on the shelf.” 
“Plenty for a small party,” said another. 

“But which shall we take?’ said Dorothy 
again. 

“Tt’s pretty dark here. I am afraid we shall 
not be able to make out the labels without a 
light,” replied Molly, who was near-sighted. 

‘‘Well, there is a window all cobwebs. Let’s 
see if we can open it. Ow!’ exclaimed Dorothy, 
as the window opened with a squeak. ‘‘Now 
we can see,” 

“Quinces, cherries, and peaches,”’ said Molly, 
reading the labels thoughtfully. 

“They are all nice, I think.” 

“Yes, but which would look the nicest at a 
pink and white tea?”’ 

“Well, I should prefer the peaches when they 
are in blossom. Besides, these are a little gone 
by now, and that would never do to-night; and 
the quinces I do not like as well as the cherries. 
Ar’n’t the cherries nice ones though, all pink 
and white: just what we want!” And up the 
stairs they all flew, laughing and talking at the 
same moment, while the quinces said nothing, 
and the can of peaches turned greener than ever 
in her wrath. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE G. T. CLUB’S MAY QUEEN. 
BY HELEN P. HASKELL. 


HEN the six lively members of the boys’ 

G. T. Club invited the girls, who some- 

times enjoyed the club’s gayeties, to 

meet with them to consult about a May picnic 

and queen, they entered heartily into the plan. 

For, notwithstanding: what G. T. stood for was 

a club secret, the girls said it meant a “ goods 

time”’; for that was what they always had at 

the club’s entertainments. Pansy Hill, so 

called from the lovely pansies found there, was 

the place selected, Saturday the day, and it 

was also decided not to choose a queen until 
then. 

When, Friday night, the club separated, all 
preparations were made, and everything fore- 
told a pleasant time; but, alas! the next morn- 
ing the rain fell steadily, and eleven hearts were 
overwhelmed with grief. 


The one child who was not disturbed by the 
prospect was Bessy Williams, a merry, happy 
little girl and a general favorite. For it wa8 
Bessy who always stood ready to pour ‘‘oil on 
the troubled waters’”’ by kind words and loving 
deeds; and this morning, when she looked out 
on the drenched world and saw there could be 
no picnic in the woods, her first thought was of 
the others’ disappointment; the second, per- 
haps the little house on the lawn given Tom 
and herself for a playhouse might do for the 
picnic. 

At ten o’clock, when the club met by agree- 
ment at the home of the president, there were 
only doleful faces that quickly changed to 
smiles when Tom and Bessy (closely followed 
by Rex, Bessy’s devoted collie) rushed. in. 
“Come,’”’ they called, ‘‘papa says we can have 
our playhouse for the picnic. So let’s go right 
off, and we will have jolly fun, even if it does 
rain.” ee 

The first thing in order after reaching the 
house was choosing’a queen. They tried ballot- 
ing; and, when the gentle Bessy won on the 
first ballot, there was loud clapping of hands, 
The same plan was adopted in choosing a boy 
to crown the queen. How they did laugh when 
James Willson won on the second ballot; for 
James was the bashful member of the club, and 
said he would rather do anything than make a 
speech, 

Next came the crowning of the queen, but 
there were no flowers for the crown. They 
were to have been gathered on the hillside. 
Tom, however, settled the question by saying: 
“There are plenty of violets in the pasture, and 
we fellows can pick them. We don’t mind 
rain.” 

They soon returned with some beautiful ones, 
and found the girls had decorated the room 
with flags. The violets were rapidly woven 
into a wreath by the deft fingers of the girls, 
and the blushing and half-frightened Bessy es- 


’ corted to the bay window, where a large Ameri- 


can flag was draped. 

Rex pressed closely against her, waving slowly 
his feathery tail, while Hilda and Fanny, as her 
maids of honor, Stood on either side. The others 
arranged themselves near by, and James, his face 
rivalling Bessy’s in color, after several hems that 
caused smiles on the boys’ ‘faces, began: ‘‘Miss 
Bessy Williams, you have—ahem— Ladies and 
gentlemen, we have gathered here—to—to’’— 
Cries of ‘‘hear, hear,” from the boys disturbed 
him, and he began again: ‘‘The G. T. Club has 
assembled here to crown its lovely young towns- 
woman who stands before us queen of May,— 
and—”’ “Go on,” cried the boys— ‘‘may you 
live long and prosper.”’ Then, amidst the clap- 
ping of hands, he stepped forward and gently 
placed the wreath on her golden hair. 

The queen, looking like a May blossom herself, 
with eyes the color of her violets, said, in a sweet, 
clear voice, ‘‘My dear playmates, I am grateful 
for the honor you have done me, and I hope I 
shall never do anything to make you sorry you 
chose me your queen.” George Perry called 
out, ‘“Three cheers for our lovely queen,” and, 
before the sound of that*eheering had ceased, 
Rex joining in with his musical bark, Hilda 
said: ‘‘Hurrah, girls, for James Willson! He 
deserves it.” 

When the tumult at last subsided, the hungry 
boys (and Rex) clamored for lunch, and the 
girls, with a pretence of assistance from the 
boys, quickly arranged the dainty food they 
had brought with them; and the queen, with 
Rex still by her side, was conducted to the seat 
of honor by the gallant president of the club. 

When the lunch was finished, which was only 


when there was nothing left to eat, they amused 
themselves by playing different games; and 
the music of merry laughter with the hum of 
happy voices made a sweet melody of sound 
that suddenly stopped when a note was handed 
Tom. 

“Girls and boys,” he said eagerly, ‘‘all those 
who would like to hear Miss Clarke tell one of 
her stories say ‘Aye!’ ”’ 

“Aye!” shouted all. 

“The ayes have it,’”’ said Tom, ‘‘Isn’t this 
fine! Let’s us fellows escort her over.’’ And 
out they rushed, leaving the girls to hurriedly 
put the room in order. 

Miss Clarke was a friend of Bessy and Tom’s 
aunt, and well known for her talent in telling 
stories in a charming manner; and it was always 
a delight for the children to hear her. She 
came, surrounded by her chivalrous body-guard, 
and accompanied by Mrs. Williams, who, at 
the door, asked permission to enter,—a per- 
mission gladly given. 

She told them in her quiet, simple way, not 
one of her own stories, but Thompson Seton’s 
pathetic account of little Molly Cottontail’s en- 
deavors to save her babies from the murderous 
assaults made upon them by their enemies. 
When her bell-like voice ceased, there was utter 
silence for a moment. Then, both girls and 
boys crowded around and gave her their hearty 
thanks. 

A message of thanks was also voted to send 
Mr. Williams for his kindness in allowing the 
playhouse to be used as picnic grounds, and, 
just as the last ones were leaving, the sun burst 
forth in all his glory. Nevertheless, the club in 
a body declared ‘‘a picnic in the woods, even 
with bright sunshine, was not to be compared 
to one on a rainy day in a playhouse.’”’? While 
Bessy said: ‘‘Girls, I have had such a ‘good 
time,’ I know that is what G. T. stands for. 
Don’t you say so?” And the girls said, and 
Rex barked, “Yes.” But the boys shouted, 
“shan’t tell,’ and they never have. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A MESSAGE. 


BY LULU N. CONGER. 


Aone I stood on the threshold of Life, 
Not knowing which way to turn, 

When a friendly hand stretched out to me 
A guide-book, bidding me learn. 


First, it said, do your duty, 
Let it serve as a beacon light; 
Leading you on, you know not where, 
It will always be toward the right. 


Be kind, smile a bit on your brothers, 
For perhaps that smile may be 

A guiding star to an imprisoned soul 
That is yearning for liberty. 


It is not what we get in this world, 
It is what we give that counts; 
And a smile, with a heart behind it, 

The gravest of troubles surmounts. 


These rules I remembered always 
As I journeyed on through life, 

Each one a much-needed companion 
’Mid the cares and turmoil and strife. 


LIFE of religion is a life of faith, and 
A faith is that strange faculty by which _— 
man feels the presence of the invisible, — 
exactly as some animals have the power 


seeing in the dark, er. 
~F. W. Ropertson, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
LOVE THOU! 


BY JAC LOWELL. 


Love thou thy life! 
It surely has some hours and days 
When thou dost wonder how the poet 
dreams 
Of riper Junes and sweeter Mays, 
Of skies more mellow and of bluer streams! 


Love thou thy life! 
For mem’ries of its sacred spells, 
For all its goodly chance to learn and teach, 
For human hearts where honor dwells, 
For hopes of higher plains that man may 
reach! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BLUEJAY. | 


BY MRS. J. ELLINGTON MCGEE, 


ON’T you think it is nice to make new 
D friends? 

I want to introduce you to some of my 
new friends, because I know that you will enjoy 
making their acquaintance. I will tell you how 
I happened to meet these nice little people, for 
they are not very big. Sometimes, though, they 
make a great deal of fuss. 

We had had such a beautiful spring day, 
although it was early in March, and every one 
said, “‘Spring is here, and I am so glad”; for 
every one loves to be out of doors after being 
penned up all winter. 

Well, what do you think happened? The 
next morning when we awoke, the whole earth 
was covered with snow. All during the night 
the white flakes had fallen, and, when morning 
came, everything was covered with snow. 

We were so surprised; but we were not nearly 
so much surprised as the darling little birds, 
some of whom had just taken a long, long trip 
from the warm southland, thinking) that spring 
had come up north. 

Don’t you know they had a hard time find- 
ing something to eat? I was sitting by the 
window and glancing out when I saw the most 
beautiful dash of color, and there was a lovely 
bird, who seemed to say, ‘‘Good morning. I 
am so hungry. Won’t you please give me a 
And then he put his head on one 
side and looked at me again, as much as to 
say, ‘‘ Please do.” 

Of course we were acquainted and good friends 
right away. I ran at once and gathered a 
whole plate full of crumbs, and put them on our 
second-story porch, which is uncovered at the 
top, and over which the branches of a great 
buckeye-tree droop. 

I, soon saw that this beautiful bird, who had 
been so friendly, was a bluejay; and, as I want 
you to get acquainted with him, I will tell you 
just how he dresses. He wears such a beautiful 
dress that, if you see him once, you will never 
forget him, 

His wings and tail are bright blue, like the 
sky, with narrow black stripes across, many of 
them tipped with white. He has a black collar 
on,—at least it looks like a collar, for it is a 
black band that extends all around his neck. 
His breast is a dusky white. Now, don’t you 
think that is a beautiful dress? 

But this lovely dressed bird is not nearly so 
good as he looks. Did you ever see a bad girl 
with a pretty dress on? ‘The pretty dress does 
not make us love a bad girl, does it? I am 


afraid that that is the way that it is with the 


- 


bluejay. He is pretty to look at, but we do 
not love him like we do some of the birds that 
wear very plain clothes. 

He has a disagreeable scream, and calls his 
mate in a shrill voice. 

The bluejay that came to my window soon 
began to fly about excitedly, and fairly shrieked. 
I wondered what could be the matter with him. 
Very soon a whole flock of sparrows pounced 
down on my crumbs, and the bluejay stayed up 
in the tree, still screaming. 
to tree, giving his shrill cries all the time. You 
see, he was mad at the sparrows for stealing 
his breakfast. 

Now and then he would try_to come down 
on the porch, but the little sparrows would make 
a great fuss and fly at him. And do you know 
that those small birds kept the bluejay, which 
is twice as big, from getting anything to eat? 
That was real selfish. Don’t you think so? 
There was enough for all, 

After a while the sparrows had all they 
wanted. They seemed to have good appetites; 
for it was a cold morning, and of course the 
snow covered everything, and they couldn’t find 
even a worm. 

When the last sparrow_flew away, the bluejay 
came down and took a large piece of bread 
that I had not broken into crumbs. I don’t 
know how he could ever carry it, but he did, 
flying up into the tree. On reaching a large 
branch, he held it under one foot, while he ate 
his fill. 

His mate was a few branches above him, 
watching him all the time. Of course she was 
hungry, poor thing, and she expected her hus- 
band to provide for her. 

After Mr. Bluejay had- eaten all he wanted, 
he flew up to Mrs. Bluejay; and what do you 
think Mrs. Bluejay did? She opened her mouth 
just as wide as she could, and Mr. Bluejay put 
the bread right in. 

It was very nice for him to share his break- 
fast; but I think he should have gone straight 
home, and not stop to eat on the way. But 
it may be that it was such a cold morning, and 
he had been hunting his breakfast so long, that 
he was nearly starved. And that may be the 
reason that he was so bold, and came up to my 
window and said ‘‘Good morning!”’ 

The other birds do not like the bluejay, be- 
cause he is not pleasant and sociable. No one 
—not even birds—can make friends unless they 
are kind and pleasant. This bird destroys the 
eggs of other birds, and sometimes destroys 
the young birds when they are hatched out. 
So you can see how cruel and mean he is. 
There is one good thing that the bluejay does, 
and that is this: he takes nuts and hard seeds 
and buries them, and, in time, trees and shrubs 
spring up, making many dreary places green 
and pretty. 

The eggs are olive gray with brown spots. I 
am glad to say that he is kind to his own chil- 
dren. The bluejays are good home-makers. 

I hope that you will watch for this bird with 
blue wings; for it is one of the most beautiful 
birds that stay with us, and he will make friends 
with you if you are kind to him. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A CHAIN OF BIRDS. 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH, 


HE species of cliff-building birds known 
as the Norwegian lummen have their 
nests in the holes of the rocks on the 

face of precipices, often a thousand feet below 
the summit of the cliffs, and as many above 


He flew from tree - 


the surface of the sea. There they nestle by 
dozens, and crowd upon each other so that 
when you have one by the neck you have all. 
One seizes the other by the tail, and in this 
manner the whole chain is drawn_up. 

Such sport is regarded by many as highly 
exciting. A rope about twelve hundred feet 
long is let down over a kind of wooden roller. 
The bird-catcher sits upon a cross-stick at its 
end, and beneath him swings a basket to re- 
ceive the birds. Six or eight men lower him 
down, until he is suspended before one of the 
brooding holes. 

If he cannot reach the birds with his hands, 
he sends a small dog, specially trained for the 
purpose, and which he carries in the basket, 
into the cleft to seize the first bird and draw it 
out until he can reach it. He then pulls in 
the dog, who, holding on to the neck of the prize 
with his teeth, drags the rest along also. 

The occupation is not, as one may readily 
believe, free from danger. The men above will 
not very easily let go their hold, although it 
has happened. ‘The bird-catcher will hold fast 
to his cross-stick, although many a one has lost 
his balance and broke his neck. The worst is 
when the rope begins to turn round, and the 
bird-catcher is whirled about like a top until, 
senseless from giddiness, he falls into the abyss 
beneath or dashes out his brains against a pro- 
jecting crag. 

Not long since one of these daring climbers 
was hanging to a cliff by a seven-hundred-foot 
rope, seven masts high above the sea, when a 
gust of wind sent him whirling. At first he 
laughed, then, realizing his danger, raised a 
death shriek; for it was dark around him, 
Suddenly a man, one of his comrades, slid down 
the rope and stood with his legs right and left 
on the cross-stick, snatched the grappling stick 
out of the hand of the imperilled climber, stuck 
the point in a crevice of the rock, and, with a 
spring, leaped upon a ledge no broader than a 
hand. In the next moment he drew near the 
rope, held it fast, then cautiously settled it by 
swaying it to and fro, and burst out into a 
rough laugh, as people sometimes do in moments 
of intense excitement. 

In a minute more his frightened partner un- 
consciously stood alongside of him, They ad- 
vanced along the ledge to where it widened. 
There were holes and clefts and awks and lum- 
men in swarms. It was a wonderful haul; but, 
indeed, how risky! Above them was the splin- 
tered precipice, beneath the sparkling sea. 
Shrieking swarms of birds flew around their 
heads, beating them with their beaks and wings 
until they were bespattered with blood. In 
spite of the narrow escape of one of these men, 
they coolly resumed their destructive avocation, 
and took and killed great numbers of the ‘birds 
until all was quiet. 

The dogs used in this dangerous calling are 
usually little yellow and dark spotted animals 
with sharp, weasel-like heads, long and slender 
bodies, stumped ears, very large tails, and are 
extremely nimble in all their movements. They 
seem to have been especially created to ferret 
out the brooding holes, as they have a very 
keen scent. They can track a Lapp by his 
footprint or the odor of his garments. 

The bird-hunters are men with small shoul- 
ders, very long arms, and a thin body. They 
usually wear a black tarpaulin hat, from which 
their long hair falls in wild disorder. Their 
legs, meagre and agile, are as indefatigable as 
those of a mountain goat. 

Such are the men, known as Quanes, and the 
remarkable dogs who assist them in their perilous 
work among the tall cliffs of Norway. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Ir is always interesting to try at least to find 
out why children go to Sunday School. The 
value consists chiefly in revealing what we may 
often consider insufficient reasons or motives, 
and then we endeavor to supply better ones. 
First, real knowledge of the situation and then 
wiser action. This comment applies to parents 
and Sunday School teachers, for both may 
gradually substitute a valuable reason for a 
poor one in the child’s mind. 

A leading Sunday School near Boston was 
canvassed by the superintendent, and the fol- 
lowing answers were given, in the first instance 
by twenty-four boys, and in the second by forty- 
six girls, the average attendance being seventy. 
The question was, ‘What is your principal 
reason for attending Sunday School?” 

Boys’ replies: 

9 had to, or parents wished it; 3 liked to come; 
7 to learn; 1 to learn things not taught in the 
day school; 1 to learn about the Bible, and be- 
cause he was made to; 1 to learn that which is 
good; 1 to avoid going to church; 1 because he 
considers it one of his duties to please his 
parents. 

Girls’ replies: 

1 didn’t know; 4 because they liked to; 2 
because they liked their teacher; 1 from a de- 
sire to give moral support to her church; 1 liked 
to sing; 9 to learn about the Bible; 6 to learn 
about the life and teachings of Jesus; 1 to be 
instructed in “the Fatherhood of God,” etc.; 
1 to worship God; 1 because she loved God; 
1 because she began at five and wished to keep 
it up; 11 one or both parents wished it; 7 
either had to or preferred it to church, and had 
to attend one. 

There were also two other questions. sub- 
mitted: 1. ‘‘What one thing is of the greatest 
interest to you in our Sunday School?” 2. 
“What one thing is of least interest to you in 
our Sunday School?” The Editor will publish 
the answers to these questions before long. 


One merit of poetry few persons will deny: it 
says more and in fewer words than prose. 
VOLTAIRE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CARE FOR ALL. 
(Young Contributors.) 


Tue night comes down upon us, 
And God takes care of us all,— 
The big folks and the middle-sized 
And the smallest of the small, 
Ouive ALLEN. 


THE ONLY TRUE WISDOM. 


RNOLD of Rugby taught us that in this 
wonderful world no boy or man can tell 
which of his actions is indifferent and 

which is not; that life is a whole, made up of 
actions and thoughts and longings, great and 
small, noble and ignoble. Therefore, thé only 
true wisdom for boy or man is to bring the whole 
life into obedience to Him whose world we live 
in; and that, whether we eat or drink, or what- 
soever we do, we are to do all in His name and 
to His glory. Tuomas Huaeuss. 


“IVE not thy tongue too great a liberty, 
lest it take thee prisoner. A word un- 
spoken is like the sword in the scabbard, 

thine; if vented, thy sword is in another’s hand. 


FRANCIS QUARLES. 


Every Other Sunday. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The questions in this department appear once 
a month. In order to increase interest, we offer 
a prize for the best set of answers each month, 
making ten prizes during the volume. There are 
ten questions each time, and the best per cent, in 
the monthly responses will entitle the winner to a 
volume from Miss Estelle M. Hurll’s Art Series, 
in which she has presented the work and life of 
famous artists, with many illustrations. An- 
swers must be in the Editor’s hands not later than 
three weeks after the date when the questions are 
published. 


EDITED BY MRS, SARA SARGENT ABBOTT. 


1. What emperor was known as the “Man of 
Destiny’’? 

2. Why was Daniel Defoe imprisoned? 

3. What led Scott to abandon the writing of 
poetry for prose fiction? 

4. Which English cathedral has the highest 
spire? 

5. Who was the original founder of West- 
minster Abbey? 

6. Who was the author of the saying, ‘‘Good 
Americans, when they die, go to Paris’’? 

7. Who was the first settler in Boston? 

8. Who is now poet. laureate of England? 
What profession did he give up to enter the 
ranks of literature? — . 

9. What is the origin of the term “blue 
blood”? 

10. In what poem is the expression, ‘‘Mute 
inglorious Milton’”’? 


Answers will appear June 4, 1905. 


Answers 

To questions published April 9, 1905. 
. Pandora. 
. Sir Edward ‘Coke. 
. Mark Antony. 
. Goldsmith’s father. 
. His sister Dorothy. 
. Rembrandt. The Hague. 
. Niobe. 
. Kubla Khan. 

. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
0. Maggie Tulliver, in ‘Mill on the Floss.” 


FOAONAOOP WHE 


The Bible goes equally to the cottage of the 
plain man and the palace of the king. 
: THEODORE PARKER. 


LETTER-BOX: 


ENIGMA XVIII. 


Iam composed of 16 letters. 
My 8, 15, 5, is dried grass. 
My 2, 9, 4, 15, is a girl’s name. 
My 14, 1, 18, 2, 3, 10, is a large Western city. 
My 7, 6, 16, is a plaything. 
My 8, 6, 4, 11, 9, is a domestic animal. 
My 8, 6, 12, 11, 1, is what we live in. 
My whole is a good paper to read. 
RvutH VON GOHREN. 


ENIGMA XIX. 
Famous AMERICANS. 
(EacH number represents a corresponding letter in 


the alphabet.) 


28, 9, 12, 12, 9, 1, 18 —18, 3, 11, 9, 14, 12, 5, 25, a 
president. 

28, 1, 19, 8, 9, 14, 7, 20, 15, 14 —9, 18, 22, 9, 14, 7, 
an author. 

7, 5, 15, 18, 7, 5 —6— 8, 15, 1, 18, a senator. 

10, 15, 8, 14 —7 — 23, 8, 9, 20, 20, 9, 5, 18, a New 
England poet. 


ane aecrobaiy of State. 
10, 15, 8, 14 —8, 1, 25, secretary of State. 
Henry A. JENKS. 


CHARADE, 


My first is a simple and humble dish 
At which a gourmand would smile ; 
Combine it with nezt, found in every house, 
He might search for it, even a mile; 
My whole is edible, a name applied true 
To false aristocracy,‘the parvenu. _ 


REBECCA STUART. 


I AM AND AM NOT, 


I am in bug, but not in bird. 
I am in utter, but not in word.— 
I am in muttered, but not in said. 
I am in butter, but not in bread. 
I am in council, but not in advice. 
I am in fourth, but not in thrice. 
I am in much, but not in many. 
Iam in Rupert, but not in Benny. 
I am in quart, but not in gill.” 
I am in pour, but not in fill. 
I am in must, but not in may. 
I am in music, but not in play. 
I am in thunder, but not in storm. 
I am in burning, but not in warm, 
I am in blunder, but not in mistake. 
I am in quench, but not in slake. 
I am in sure, but not in certain. 
I am not in shade, but I am in curtain. 
IT am not in deceit, but I am in true. 
I am not in myself, but I am in you. 
I am in this puzzle many times. 
- HELEN TURNER, 


CONUNDRUM XXIX. 
WHEN is a small boy running after a eee like a 
man enjoying a good joke? 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 16. 


Enigma XX.—Thomas Jefferson. George Wash- 
ington. Abraham Lincoln. Charles Sumner. Ulysses 


Grant. Henry Clay. 
ACROSTIC.— : 

1 GLOUCESTER. 

2 BEAUREGARD. 

3 MATTERHORN. 

4 HUNTINGTON. 

5. kh UC Wap pase 

6 RAVENSWOOD. 

7 LEVERS BURG. 

8. C AN TE RB UR Yi 

9 TEWKES BURY. 

10. BATTENBERG. 

--Gettysburg. 

Tur NAMES OF TREES.— Yew (you), plane (plain), 


medlar, beech (beach), o-range, o-live, tea tree. 
_ Wuart is Ir?—A button. 
Conunprum XXYVI.—If you Ae away the T, it 

would be ¢ eatable.”’ 


Olive Allen, Nantucket, Mass., Margaret L. Kim- 
ball, Alfred, Me., and Dorothea Holland, Walpole D 
N.H., sent in correct answers to Enigma XV, ; 
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